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Kitchens that live up to your architecture. 


H your firm would like to find out more about Henrybuilt and the range of 
ways we can work with you, contact us for by appointment tours 
of our Seattle test kitchen and production facility. 
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By Appointment 12 Crosby Street 356 Miller Avenue 
206.454.3160 tel New York, NY 10013 Mill Valley, CA 94941 
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ARCADE's mission is to reinforce the principle that 
thoughtful design at every scale of human endeavor im- 


proves our quality of life. 


A 501(c)(3) nonprofit organization, ARCADE fulfills its 
mission through its award-winning magazine; events, 
educational lectures, panel discussions, salons; and web 
presence, which includes its website, e-newsletter, on- 
line calendar of Northwest design events, and growing 


social media community. 


ARCADE magazine is published by the Northwest Archi- 
tectural League. Donations to ARCADE may be tax-de- 
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Visit arcadenw.org to join ARCADE online. 


Would you like to support ARCADE? Please contact Kelly 
Rodriguez at 206 971 5596 or kelly@arcadenw.org. 


Subscribe to ARCADE today. Join us in keeping the 
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By Julianna Ross 


By Nick Licata 


and Persistence 
Come True 


The Battle for a Great Urban Park 


By Lynn Ferguson 


Re-creation at Magnuson Community Genter 


By Carol Valdrighi 


Building Community at Magnuson Park 


By Lhorna Murray 


Seattle Progressiveness 


AN OIL SLICK THAT DENIES ITS ORIGIN 


By Chandra Hampson 


Discovering the Early 
Architecture of Snohomish 


‘A Look at J. S. White: Our First 
Architect; His Surviving Structures 
from 19th-Century Snohomish 


BY JEFFREY KARL OCHSNER 


Design with the 90% 
BY ARCADE 


Designing Circular Economies 
and Delivering Disproportionate 
Impacts 

An Interview with 

Jeremy Innes-Hopkins of IDEO 

BY BUILD LLC 


Universal Design for 
Wellness in Space 
Linking Interprofessional 


Collaboration and Public Health 


BY MELANIE CONCORDIA 
AND JESCELLE MAJOR 


The Ghost Cabin 


BY GREG LUNDGREN 


Affordable Housing? 


Change Attitudes and Funding 


BY AL LEVINE 


| Local Focus: +50,000 


New Housing Units 


CHANGES IN OUR 
SHARED SPACE 


The CD's Rich History and Uncertain Future 
By Larry Gossett 


— the Heart and Soul 
of Seattle in Its Central Area 
By Andrea Caupain Sanderson 


Gentrification and Displacement 
in Seattle Neighborhoods 


By Carol Rashawnna Williams 
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By King Khazm 


My Town 
By Kibibi Monié 
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Local Focus: Understanding 
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BY EVA GRATE AND KAREN CHENG 


Eko 
Considering Legacy in Architecture 
BY GEORGE GIBBS 


Local Focus: What Can We 
Do About Homelessness and 


Designing Time 
BY DANIELLE MCCLUNE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOE DAY 
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Providing Local Tech Support to the 


Pacific Northwest Design Community Since 2001 


Contact Z Networks today, to schedule a free IT consultation 
(800) 525 - 6504 | sales@znws.com 


“Z Networks saved the day in a really tough situation, and 
™ | 1 
Z N etwo rks we are very happy with our on-going support. Beyond the 
great service, it's a huge plus that they communicate with 
Technology Solutions us in terms we can actually understand." 


www.znetworks.biz Kathryn Majorki 
Fossatti Pawlak Structural Engineers 


1125 NW 46th Street Seattle, WA 98107 
206.438.0068  www.argentfab.com 
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Above: Bird's-eye view 

of Snohomish, Washing- 
ton, 1890. From Library 
of Congress: loc.gov/ 
item/83691831 (Accessed 
Oct. 20, 2016) 


Right: Oscar E. Crossman 
House, 1890. Photo by Otto 
Greule, 2011 
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Discovering the Early 
Architecture of Snohomish 


A Look at J. S. White: Our First Architect; His Surviving 
Structures from 19th-Century Snohomish 


BY JEFFREY KARL OCHSNER 


The conflict lasted about three years. 
When it was over in 1897, Everett 
had become the seat of Snohomish 
County. The upstart city had taken 
the title from the older town, Sno- 
homish, which had been home to the 
county's government for more than 
three decades. Snohomish would 
go on, prospering as a railroad stop 
and mill town, but the county's cen- 
ter of investment, railroad activity, 
and population growth would there- 
after be Everett. We need not mourn 
Snohomish's loss, however; stability 
and slow growth meant 
preservation. In the late 
1960s, residents formed 
a historical society, and in 
1973 the town protected a 
26-block historic district. 
The area was also listed 
on the National Register 
of Historic Places. Today, 
Snohomish is celebrated 
for its collection of late 
19th- and early 20th-century buildings. 

Walking around Snohomish is en- 
joyable and educational. Because so 
much of its historical fabric remains, it 
is a place where one can experience 
(at least in moments of reverie) what 
our region's towns were like more 
than a century ago. Although there 
are other places that offer similar ex- 
periences, Snohomish is conveniently 
close to Seattle. 

Researching the history of the 
architecture in small towns like Sno- 


Duildings 
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homish is often an impossible task. 
Early cities and towns had little or no 
requirements for building permits, 
early architects' records are typically 
nonexistent, and other information, if 
it exists, can be extremely difficult to 
dig up. Thus it is quite unusual that 
we have a new book that documents 
and illustrates the work of pioneer 
Snohomish architect and builder John 
S. White (1845-1920). Published in 
2017, local historian Warner S. Blake's 
book, J. S. White: Our First Architect; 
His Surviving Structures from 19th- 
Century Snohomish, is an illustrat- 


ed guide (with photography by Otto 
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Greule) that tells the story of White's 
Snohomish career. 

As Blake writes, little is known 
of J. S. White's early life and training. 
He was born in New Hampshire, but 
in 1884 he came to Snohomish from 
Kansas, with his wife and three chil- 
dren, to design and build a new Meth- 
odist church. At the time Snohomish 
was a growing community with about 
700 residents. As the site of the county 
courthouse and a large sawmill, Sno- 
homish was prospering—a good loca- 
tion for an architect and builder. 

The Methodist church, a wood 
structure with simplified Gothic Re- 
vival details, was completed in 1885; 
it survives today with an altered en- 
trance. Thereafter, White designed 
a series of wood buildings with Ital- 
ianate details: the Odd Fellows Hall 
(1885-86), the Getchell House (1887), 
the Ewell House (1888, later separated 
into two houses), and his own house 
(1888). Next came several two-story 
business blocks, the first in wood and 
then two in brick. Additional houses 
followed, and by 1890 White had be- 
come a respected citizen. That June 
he was elected to city council, serving 
through November. 


г 


In 1888 White invested in а corner 
lot on First Street, the site for his White 
Building (1891-93), a two-story brick 
business block. For a time, he con- 
tinued to do well; he was elected to 
council again in 1892, 1895, and 1896. 
However, Snohomish was hit hard by 
the Panic of 1893, and the county seat 
moved to Everett in 1897. In 1898, White 
lost his business block to foreclosure. 
Little is known of White's career there- 
after. The only later project that Blake 
identifies is a cabin on Whidbey Island. 
White died in Snohomish in 1920. 

Blake provides much more detail 
about J. S. White's Snohomish career 
and many tales of life in late 19th-cen- 
tury Snohomish. іп turn, White's story 
reminds us of the vicissitudes of ar- 
chitectural practice during that peri- 
od. Like White, most architects in the 
19th-century American West emerged 
from the building trades. Many who 
moved to larger cities like Seattle 
made a full transition from builder 
to architect; those who remained 
in smaller towns often continued to 
practice both as designer and builder. 
But as architecture professionalized 
and as means of travel and commu- 
nication improved, the older builder- 


Northwest Vignette 


Left: A. M. Blackman Store, 
1889. Photo by Otto Greule, 
2009 


Right: Burns Block, 1890 
Photo by Otto Greule, 2009 


architects faced increasing compe- 
tition from younger practitioners in 
nearby cities. J. S. White was thus not 
just the victim of the changing circum- 
stances of Snohomish and the chal- 
lenging economy of the 1890s—he 
also faced a changing profession. 
What is truly remarkable is that so 
many of White's buildings survive and 
that his story has now been told. @ 


J. $. White: Our First Architect; 
His Surviving Structures from 
19th-Century Snohomish 

By Warner Blake with photogra- 
phy by Otto Greule (Snohomish: 
People of Snohomish and 
Friends, 2017) 


Jeffrey Karl Ochsner is a 
professor in the Department 

of Architecture who currently 
serves as associate dean in the 
College of Built Environments at 
the University of Washington. 


Research regarding J. S. White 
and Snohomish is found in / S. 
White: Our First Architect; His 
Surviving Structures from 19th- 
Century Snohomish by Warner 
Blake, who provided assistance 
and illustrations for this article. 
The photographs accompanying 
this article, just a sample of 
those in the book, were taken by 
Otto Greule. 
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This page: Kio Kit. Photos: Barbara 
Muriungi Collett © BRCK Inc 
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September 13, 2018-May 11, 2019 


Design with the 90% 


Showing at the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation Discovery Center, Seattle 


BY ARCADE 


Through next spring, the Gates Foun- 
dation's Discovery Center is present- 
ing Design with the 90%, ап exhibition 
featuring design projects that address 
challenges faced by marginalized 
communities around the world. Cu- 
rated by Cynthia E. Smith from Cooper 
Hewitt, Smithsonian Design Museum, 
and featuring innovative, low-cost de- 
sign responses to the needs and input 
of underserved communities, Design 
with the 90% extends a series of exhi- 
bitions organized by the museum ded- 
icated to socially responsible design. 
Over the last decade, these ground- 
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breaking exhibitions have sparked 
a global dialogue around design's 
significant role in addressing critical 
21st-century challenges. 

The 26 projects chosen for Design 
with the 90% highlight how design is 
improving access to life's essentials— 
clean water, health care, education, 
and shelter—as well as increasing 
economic opportunities and strength- 
ening communities. Among designers 
from around the world, Seattle-based 
groups such as BURN Design Lab, 
PATH, and TEAGUE are also featured 
in the exhibition. Additionally, Design 
with the 9096 will include a section ex- 
ploring how design can help provide 
solutions to local challenges facing 
Seattle. 

For more information, visit discov- 
ergates.org. Design with the 90% will 
be up September 13, 2018 through 
May 19, 2011. 


This page: Floating Community Lifeboats 
Photos: Abir Abdullah © Shidhulai Swanir- 
var Sangstha 
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LifeStraw. Photo courtesy of LifeStraw 


ShelterBox. Photo courtesy of ShelterBox 
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All images courtesy of IDEO 


Above: Prototypes for Apple's 
first mouse. 


Below: Communal space at 
Innova Schools, Chimbote, Peru 
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Designing Circular Economies and 
Delivering Disproportionate Impacts 


An Interview with Jeremy Innes-Hopkins of IDEO 


BY BUILD LLC 


Last summer, BUILD visited with Jeremy Innes-Hopkins at IDEO's London office 
to discuss the company’s trajectory from designing the first mouse for Apple to 
their current focuses on systematic design, longevity of experiences, and taking 
responsibility for the entire life span of a product. 


BUILD: IDEO originally became 
known for designing objects, but the 
firm’s work has significantly evolved 
since then. What is IDEO currently 
up to? 

Jeremy Innes-Hopkins: IDEO started 
about 40 years ago and was very much 
grounded in product design. One of 
our first projects was to design the 
Apple mouse for Steve Jobs, and we 
got a lot of mileage out of projects like 
that. But our focus has always been 
on understanding human needs and 
designing products and services to 
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solve global challenges. You can only 
do so much if you stick with a product, 
and we've grown from product design 
all the way to systemic design at the 
level of regions and countries. Twenty 
years ago, we were asking ourselves 
what kind of an impact we could have 
on the world by designing objects, 
and now we're being brought in to 
rethink education, government, or 
banking. The challenges we're getting 
now are richer and more complicated, 
even in the way the teams are set up. 
Today we're aiming to deliver dispro- 
portionate impact. 


What are some examples of the proj- 
ects that IDEO is currently working 
on at the level of regions and coun- 
tries? 

Peru has been a big focus area for us 
in the past few years. We have been 
working with Intercorp in Peru where 
we are helping to design services 
for the emerging middle class. Our 
biggest project there has been to de- 
sign a new education system, Innova 
Schools, encompassing everything 
from the design of the schools them- 
selves, to the curriculum, to the food. 
We also recently redesigned the way 
people vote in Los Angeles County, 
including a more inclusive and acces- 
sible voting machine. We also have a 


nonprofit sister organization, IDEO.org, 
which focuses most of its work in de- 


veloping areas within Africa and the 
Middle East. 


What does a typical team look like 
at IDEO? 


We have everyone from design re- 
searchers, architects, product design- 


ers, and brand designers working on 
project teams. For our health-care 
projects, we have a brain surgeon 
working from the IDEO office in Palo 


Alto. We also have an astronaut work- 
ing on another project. As the chal- 


lenges widen, so do the teams. 


What makes a good client in your 
opinion? 

A great client is one who wants to 
partner with us to create impact in 


the world. Rather than feeling very re- 


moved from our clients, we work best 
with those who want to collaborate 
together with us as a team. 


How does a team at 
IDEO establish what a 
client needs? 

Clients often come to 
IDEO with a design chal- 
lenge in mind that we will 
often question in order to 
ensure that it is a good 
fit for the organization as 
well as for us. Once the 
design challenge has 
been accurately defined, 
we'll assemble the appro- 
priate team. Sometimes 
the challenge can be an- 
swered globally among 


Twenty years ago 
we were asking 
Ourselves what 
kind of an impact 
we Could have 

on the world by 
designing objects 
and now were 
being brought in to 
rethink education 
government, or 
banking 


Prototype of the voting 
mechanism in the Los 
Angeles County voting 
machine 


our staff of 700 people around the 
world. Every project has a design re- 
search phase to best understand the 
needs of the people we're design- 
ing for. The design researchers are 
typically very good at speaking with 
people and picking up insights. Like 
a journalist, they're good at asking 
the right questions. The rest of the 
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team will vary, including anyone from 
a product designer to a business de- 
signer depending on what the project 
calls for. 


What differentiates the IDEO re- 
search process? 

We always start by looking in and 
out. Looking out means going into 
the world and speaking to the people 
that you're going to be designing for. 
We try and interview people in their 
own homes. If we're just doing market 
research with a group of people in a 
blank white room, they're probably not 
going to share some of the intimate 


emergency room for a hospital. Rather 
than just speaking to doctors, nurses, 
and patients, we studied NASCAR pit 
crews for their efficiency. 

When we worked with the bike 
company Shimano, we sent them to 
Bloomingdale's to buy makeup. This 
helped them understand what it's like 
to approach a shopping experience 
when you don't have much knowl- 
edge about the subject matter. It in- 
formed the model of their "expert cy- 
clist" salespeople at their stores and 
how to communicate with shoppers 
who may not have a commensurate 
knowledge of bicycles and equipment. 


IKEA Concept Kitchen 2025 
features a table-top that 
recognizes ingredients and 
suggests recipes. 
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details that we need to analyze for a 
proper design response. Looking in 
involves understanding the company 
we're working with and making sure 
that what we're designing is some- 
thing they can deliver on. We need to 
understand their capabilities. If we're 
coming up with something entirely 
new to their business, we may take on 
a second phase that involves their or- 
ganization and might include upscal- 
ing or creating new roles to see the 
work through. 

On every project, we try to do anal- 
ogous research and look to other ar- 
eas for inspiration. A good example 
of this is when we redesigned an 
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While redesigning the food experi- 
ence for an airline, we went and spoke 
to an arctic explorer about their needs 
for food because they're very con- 
scious about the weight they're carry- 
ing and the efficiency of their utensils. 


IDEO is currently working with IKEA 
to design the kitchen of the future. 
What about the kitchen of the pres- 
ent needs improvement? 

We've been working with IKEA for 
about five years now, and they orig- 
inally came to us with the challenge 
of envisioning what the kitchen is go- 
ing to look like in 2020. What's really 
interesting about prefabricated kitch- 


en design is that the first model was 
launched in Frankfurt in the 1940s. It 
had all the typical components and 
orientations of the kitchen you know 
today, with the appliances, countertop, 
and upper cabinets that no one has 
really questioned since then. Different 
materials have been explored along 
with updates to the appliances, but 
the basic nature hasn't been ques- 
tioned. We worked alongside IKEA 
and a couple of universities to put to- 
gether a case study and really under- 
stand the future behaviors and needs 
around food preparation. With homes 
getting smaller around the world, the 
results led more to surface and wall 
applications as opposed to an entire 
kitchen room. The refrigerator has 
also been deconstructed and recon- 
figured to accommodate the lifestyles 
of urbanites that may only store the 
food they intend on cooking that night. 


How is the design process different, 
knowing that a design will be repro- 
duced thousands of times? 

As a product designer, l'm very con- 
scious about creating more things in 
the world. Our latest thinking around 
this is the idea of the circular econo- 


А concept for a new 
running shoe, whose fit 
and performance improves 
with use 


The concent of 
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a product that 
my. If we are putting prod- N 
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the world, how can we in the landfill, it's 
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er company, what does it 0106655 of taking 
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sibility + the snis is responsibility for 
span of a pair of shoes? the product 


Из about more than just 

recycling products. A company would 
be responsible for taking the prod- 
uct back in, disassembling it, and re- 
using certain parts. The concept of 
the singular circular economy is not 
just about a product that doesn't get 
thrown in the landfill, it's also about 
helping to design the process of tak- 
ing responsibility for the product. 


Are companies up to the challenge 
of taking full responsibility for the 
life span of their products, or does 
this conversation scare them off? 

Enrolling companies in the single cir- 
cular economy is our job at the mo- 
ment. We've been working with the 
Ellen MacArthur Foundation, and they 
have signed up 12 corporations from 
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around the world to work with us on 
this. We're six months into the pro- 
gram now, and it includes companies 
like Nike and H&M. 


Is there such a thing as “timeless de- 
sign” in your work? 

Because we're more focused on ser- 
vices and experiences, we talk more 
about longevity than timelessness. 
While timelessness relates more to 
the object, longevity relates more to 
the interactions between people. Be- 
havior can also be modified to have 
more longevity just as an object's de- 
sign can be changed to be more time- 
less. These interactions could relate 
to the way in which you're served in 
a retail environment or a hotel. Much 
of our work with governments around 
the world is focused on longevity. 


How do you stay considerate to oth- 
er cultures when designing a single 
product that could be sold interna- 
tionally? 

We embed ourselves in those cultures 
to understand them. While I'm based 
here in the UK, Гт only at the Lon- 
don office for three months out of the 
year. The other nine months are spent 
traveling for work. | spent five months 
in Dubai for a recent project there 
and another five months in Peru for 
a health-care project. The time spent 
in other places includes the gathering 
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phase where we're interviewing peo- 
ple in their homes and also the testing 
phase where we're taking prototypes 
into these cultures. In order to design 
for a culture, you need to get embed- 
ded in that culture. In Dubai we hired 
a culture guide to help us understand 
the culture and protocols. This allows 
us to hit the ground running. | tend 
to embed myself in these cultures 
during the stays. 


Is there a particular book that you 
consider required reading for all stu- 
dents and professionals of design? 

The Laws of Simplicity by John Maeda 
and Less But Better by Dieter Rams. @ 


Jeremy Innes-Hopkins holds a first class 
degree in product design from Central 

Saint Martins College of Arts and Design in 
London. He has lived in North Africa, Europe, 
the Middle East, Southeast Asia, and South 
America, and he is currently based in New 
York. At IDEO, Jeremy is a senior design lead 
working at the intersection of physical and 
digital design, helping companies around the 
world to innovate within their markets. 


BUILD lic ва multidisciplinary architectural 
design firm in Seattle run by Kevin Eckert, 
Andrew van Leeuwen, Sandy Ha, and Bart 
Gibson. The firm's diverse portfolio demon- 
strates elegance, integrity, and simplifica- 
tion of the complex. BUILD llc operates an 
architectural office, contributes to ARCADE 
with an ongoing interview series, and is most 
known for their cultural leadership on the 


BUILD Blog. blog.buildlic.com. 
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Universal Design for 


Wellness in Space 


Linking Interprofessional Collaboration and Public Health 


BY MELANIE CONCORDIA AND JESCELLE MAJOR 


Take a moment to reflect on the most re- 
cent new place you entered. It could be 
a public space like a museum or garden, 
a business, or a home. What did you do 
when you first approached? What caught 
your attention? 

Naomi Abrams proposed similar ques- 
tions during her talk at the 2018 Ameri- 
can Occupational Therapy Association 
Annual Conference. She inquired, “What 
did you do when you entered this room, 
and how did you know what to do?” The 
audience hesitated, until someone finally 
shouted, "| sat down!" “And why did you 
sit down?” Abrams continued, “Because 
past experience tells us to sit down when 
we enter a room full of chairs.” 


UNIVERSAL DESIGN 

Like the conference attendees who im- 
mediately sat down upon entering the 
room, how we approach our surround- 
ings is influenced by our experiences in 
the world, our abilities, and our individu- 
ality, and it is important to remember that 
no two people are going to interact with a 
space in the same way. According to the 
National Disability Authority, the term uni- 
versal design is used to describe spaces 
that "can be accessed, understood, and 
used to the greatest extent possible by all 
people regardless of their age, size, ability, 
or disability" At best, when approached 
with universal use in mind, environmental 
design can address health disparities and 
ensure that no one is left behind. At their 
worst, our designed environments can 
create barriers, often invisible, to access. 
Because of this, advocating for universal 
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design is an environmental justice move- 
ment. Good space design should matter 
to all of us, since a universally designed 
public space serves everyone equally and 
fosters better health. 

For example, the World Health Orga- 
nization's 2011 report Globa/ Health and 
Aging emphasizes the need for seniors 
to “age-in-place"—to be able to live in 
their homes and communities safely 
and independently as long as possible. 
Aging-in-place is necessary for individual 
well-being and reduces the physical and 
financial impacts on health-care systems 
and communities. Pertaining specifically 
to how aging-in-place relates to public de- 
signed spaces, the report states that the 
economic strain and health impacts asso- 
ciated with disability "can be reinforced or 
alleviated by environmental characteris- 
tics that can determine whether an older 
person can remain independent despite 
physical limitations" Though the report 
does not mention universal design explic- 
itly, design for aging-in-place comfortably 
falls under this distinction. 


INTERPROFESSIONAL AND 

CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING 

When people enter a space, what do they 
do, and why? These are questions occu- 
pational therapists (OTs) and landscape 
architects (LAs) ask themselves every day, 
and though this professional pairing may 
not seem obvious, OTs and LAs are well 
suited to work together towards a goal 
of universally designed spaces. Among 
other benefits, LAs bring environmental 
design skills to the table, while OTs offer 


Cross-disciplinary collabora- 
tion for universal design: This 
landscape drawing, modified 
from Alki Beach Park, includes 
OT and LA design notes for 
diverse users. Image courtesy 
of the authors 


medical knowledge regarding the 
abilities of a broad range of users. Cur- 
rently, few OTs and LAs have bridged 
this professional gap, but the healing 
gardens at the VA Puget Sound Fish- 
er House is one successful example 
of such a collaboration (for details on 
this interesting project, see the OT 
Practice article “Universal Design for 
a Lifetime: Interprofessional Collab- 
oration and the Role of Occupational 
Therapy in Environmental Modifica- 
tions” by Debra Young, Tracy Van Oss, 
and Amy Wagenfeld). 

In general, interprofessional design 
teams are ideal for creating public 
spaces for diverse uses. As described 
by Professor Katherine Phillips in 
her comprehensive Scientific Amer- 


ican article “How Diversity Makes 
Us Smarter,” unconventional collab- 
orations inspire creative problem- 


solving when compared to the work 
of homogeneous teams. Phillips's 
analysis also indicates a strong link 
between diverse working groups and 
deeper discourse. This results in im- 
proved quality of work, increased 
open-mindedness and empathy, and 
a greater ability to resolve disagree- 
ments, and all of these factors are 
precursors to understanding the val- 
ue of and prioritizing universal space 
design. Cross-disciplinary and cross- 
cultural work of this kind can elevate 
the practice of universal design from 
a specialty consideration to a normal 
part of everyday life. The Gehl Insti- 
tute's 2018 report /nclusive Healthy 
Places offers a framework that de- 
tails powerful ways interprofessional 
teams can deliberately design univer- 
sal spaces, including recommenda- 


tions for collaboration and feedback. 


Practice 


We encourage everyone, regard- 
less of background, to think more ho- 
listically about the spaces we occupy 
and how they serve our collective 
health needs. The next time you en- 
ter a new space, indoors or out, take 
a moment to consider all the possible 
uses and users, not just the first one 
that comes to mind. 


Melanie Concordia is an 
occupational therapist with 
an interest in universal design, 
aging-in-place, and environ- 
mental modifications. She is 
currently based out of Denver, 
Colorado. 


Jescelle Major is a landscape 
and urban designer in Seattle 
She moved to the Pacific North- 
west after finishing sustainability 
and landscape architecture 
studies in Florida and Louisiana 
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eattle has one of the fastest grow- 

ing populations in the US. A number 

of other large American cities have 

attracted significant inward migra- 

tions because of their expanding local 
economies as well. In all of these places, includ- 
ing Seattle, new residents introduce both ben- 
efits and challenges for maintaining the health 
of the urban community. New residents bring 
ideas and energy to tackle shared community 
problems. But when change is very rapid, local 
public resources can be strained when trying to 
accommodate the newcomers’ impact on exist- 
ing physical and social infrastructure, resulting 
in our most vulnerable residents’ needs being 
ignored. 

When assessing the impact of this dramatic 
growth in population and business, we should 
consider if Seattle has been able to sustain a sta- 
ble, equitable, growing urban community given 
these challenges. Is Seattle adequately address- 
ing the problems it's facing? As a whole, does 
Seattle have a set of guiding moral beliefs—a 
collective ethos—that supports and enables eq- 
uitable change? 

For this ARCADE feature, I asked members 
of two communities to address this issue on a 
personal level and share their thoughts in the 
following pages on what they’ve seen happen- 
ing around them. 

One community is centered around and 
within Warren G. Magnuson Park, which was 
created by transforming a military base with 
large paved runways and 55 aging buildings into 
one of Seattle’s largest parks at 350 acres. It now 
hosts 11 sport fields, acres of trailed wetlands, 
and the only shoreline-accessible off-leash dog 
area in the city. It is also home to various cultur- 
al groups as well as over a hundred low-income 
working families or individuals, 
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Magnuson Park was formally guided towards 
its cornucopia of public services when citizens 
called for the City of Seattle's initial Sand Point 
project to be more responsive to community 
needs. As a result, starting in 1999, power to 
shape the park was increasingly put into the 
hands of the people. From the beginning of this 
process, Magnuson Park has been intended to 
serve both low-income residents and regional 
recreational needs. Community members' piec- 
es reflect how they feel Seattle's ethos has guid- 
ed this effort. 

The other community discussed in these pag- 
es is the Central Area, a neighborhood which 
has been home to Black residents for over a 
half-century. During this time of growth, the 
Central District, as it's called by many residents, 
has become very attractive to primarily white 
middle-class home buyers and developers due 
to the area's location near downtown, its rela- 
tive affordability, and its zoning which allows 
for denser building. As a result, both established 
businesses and families have been dramatically 
dislodged. In 1970, Black residents made up over 
7096 of the neighborhood's population. Now 
Black residents account for under 2096 of the 
population. 

In reading the stories of those that work or 
live in the Central District, I see hope that Seat- 
tle's ethos will acknowledge their neighborhood 
as the home of the Black community's unique 
cultural heritage in the city and assist a rebirth 
of its cultural vibrancy. 

To make that happen, there must be a 
city-supported plan, the last example of which 
dates back 20 years to 1998. It was supposed to 
have created a stewardship committee to carry 
out an action plan for the Central Area. Unfor- 
tunately, there are no documents on the city's 


website regarding what the committee accom- 
plished and when it disbanded. 

From my 40 years of citizen activism and 
public service, I believe that Seattle's underlying 
ethos has supported many social justice policies, 
such as wrestling with the redlining of poorer 
minority neighborhoods and fighting to over- 
come institutional racism. Today, the pursuit of 
equity in our city is being made ever more dif- 
ficult by the explosive growth of our economy 
and population. I invite readers to consider the 
perspectives in this feature on whether Seattle 
is meeting that challenge successfully. 2 
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Nick Licata was a Seattle City Councilmem- 
ber for 18 years. In 2012, the Nation named 
him Progressive Municipal Official of the 
Year; the Seattle Weekly named him Best 
Local Politician twice. His book, Becoming 
8 Citizen Activist, won the Gold Medal for 
Social Activism by Independent Publisher. 
Congresswoman Pramila Jayapal (D - WA) 
says that Licata provides practical tips for 
fighting for causes and compelling insights 
into power, politics, and the medley of strate- 
gies that make change happen. 


Thank you to contributors Carol Valdrighi 
from the Magnuson Park community and 
Carol Rashawnna Williams from the Central 
Area for helping with the original outreach to 
this feature's writers. 
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Place, People, and Persistence 
Make a Vision Come ІШЕ ......... 


ncompassing about 350 acres, today 

Magnuson Park can seem like its own 

little city; it includes a mile of shore- 

line, restored natural areas, a histor- 

ic district, roads, transit, businesses, 
housing, and the headquarters of 24 nonprofits. 
That is why, despite decades of ongoing public 
funding challenges and ugly political scuffles, 
there is reason to remain energized by a prom- 
ising future for Magnuson Park that will benefit 
generations. 

The potential of Magnuson Park hooked me at 
first sight. In 2000 I had recently returned from 
the Bay Area and was delighted to learn of Sand 
Point Arts and Cultural Exchange, a nonprofit 
formed to ensure the arts had a place in the park. 
I joined as a board member, intending to help 
preserve buildings and enliven the park with di- 
verse arts offerings. The opportunity to bring an 
entire district of publicly owned buildings into 
service for the community seemed like import- 
ant work, particularly in ever-growing Seattle 
and especially using the arts as a catalyst. 

Though it’s owned by the city, much of Mag- 
nuson Park’s current amenities, programs, and 
services have come to be as a direct result of 
citizen involvement. From an arts perspec- 
tive, I categorize the park’s recent development 
process into four stages, beginning with a fun 
and rollicking introduction (1994-2000). Any- 
thing and everything was possible from a cre- 
ative standpoint—until the city’s permitting 
department read what was in the stacks of 


grant-funded feasibility studies for the various 
historic buildings. That’s when stark reality and 
disillusionment set in (2001-2006), along with 
the displacement of arts organizations when 
buildings were determined to not meet code. A 
turning point occurred in 2010 when the parks 
department formed the Magnuson Park Adviso- 
ry Committee (MPAC), bringing representatives 
from the park’s various stakeholders together to 
problem solve and advise. I was appointed to a 
leadership position representing arts and cul- 
tural interests; serving on MPAC transformed 
my understanding of the park’s complexity and 
how leveraging assets with community input 
makes things work, even as it means pushing 
hard against governmental inertia and com- 
mercial interests. In this way, persistence and 
political advocacy (2007-2010) led to our cur- 
rent breakthroughs and accomplishments (2011- 
present). 

We have seen the park in its most bedrag- 
gled condition, including dilapidated buildings 
populating the core of the park, serving no 
one and slowly demolishing in place. We per- 
severed when the parks department and city 
hall seemed too willing to give up on the whole 
thing. Now, through what seems like sheer will 
on the part of various organizations and com- 
munity members, there is much to laud, includ- 
ing continued progress on rehabilitating and 
activating the buildings, resulting in amenities 
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Magnuson Park Field, circa 1984. 
Seattle Public Library Historical Photograph Collection. 
Courtesy of The Seattle Public Library [spl_shp_40301] 
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like a high school, an art gallery, a theater stage, 
a radio station, and now a brewpub right out on 
the lake. 

We've gotten where we are now collective- 
ly, in fits and starts, following no real compre- 
hensive plan for development from the city. We 
have new sidewalks that don't really lead any- 
where because they only serve the buildings 
for which they were constructed. In 2019, there 
will be approximately 1,000 people living in the 
park, though there is no grocery within walking 
distance other than a 7-Eleven. The communi- 
ty center sits next door to housing for formerly 
homeless families, yet the gym is rarely open 
except on a pay-to-play basis, and the art gal- 
lery is cloistered in a nearly invisible location. 
Without funded buy-in from the city regarding 
its own property, visionary strategic plans have 
gathered dust, and long-term lease agreements 
have been committed to without public ben- 
efits adequately defined. No funded mainte- 
nance plan is in place, resulting in the delayed 
restoration of the remaining historic buildings, 


which sit in eternal limbo, while costs increase 
exponentially. 

Thanks to the community who watches and 
pushes for it, progress is always possible. Vic- 
tory belongs to those who can partner, collab- 
orate, and leverage on behalf of the public good. 
As we face our current challenges, my fervent 
hope and intention is that the city and its citi- 
zens will see Magnuson Park for what it truly is: 
a shining urban asset designed for and built by 
diverse groups whose combined strengths pro- 
vide healthful recreation and effectively address 
difficult issues like poverty, the environment, 
and access. 

'The park is already a place to work, live, and 
play. With better and more coordinated efforts 
between the parks department, park tenants, 


city government, philanthropy, and business, ` 


it will become a highly functional environment 
where the core values espoused by Seattle are 
on full display. 


The Fin Project: From 

Swords Into Plowshares, 

sculpture by John T. Young, AA 
1998. Photo by Otto Greule eg 
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Seattle's Ethos: Changes in our Shared Space 
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Over the last four decades, the area—now 
known as Magnuson Park—has been develop- 
ing into the great urban park many hoped for, 
but not without angst and battles between ч 
many special interest groups. The Seattle ethos 
of sensitivity to our environment and liberal 
championing of an integrated, livable park cam- 


r 


pus has been sorely challenged. 


I have lived for 40 years within a block of (^ 
Magnuson Park and participated in its plan- 
ning process. The park is evolving in a balanced, 
Seattle-centric way because of a few outstand- 
ing community advocates, politicians, design- 
ers, preservationists, and environmentalists 
who had the Seattle ethos deep in their souls. N 

First; former Senator Warren G. Magnuson 
and City Councilmember Jeanette Williams led 
the battle opposing the airfield, thus creating 


.the park. Bob Hull, Michael Sullivan, and Eu- 


genia Woo led the architectural assessment of 

the historic district. 1126 Jones, Rich Haag, and 

later, Guy Michaelsen, designed master plans. 

Mayor Charles Royer led a planning group that 

provided the vision to put the land and restored > 
wetlands first. Ann Lennartz, a quiet urban-na- N 
ture lover, began the renovation using her own 

wealth to promote the inclusion of native plants 

and good design. I remember standing with 

Ann on an open field at Sand Point when we ₪. 
were trying to get the parks department to rec- 

ognize the area's existing wetlands. I said, "If I 

had a million dollars, 1 would hire someone to 

do a wetlands assessment.” Ann said, “I do, and : + 

I will.” That is the Seattle ethos. Cindy Brettler 

showed it, too, giving not only money but time 

to support low-income families. Carol Valdrighi, 

a newcomer to Seattle, reminded us of issues of 


ы 
EL 


inequality and the needs of the small communi- 
ty center and its low-income users. 

The parks department's Christopher Williams 
listened when mowers cut up ground on which 
baby pheasants were nesting, and Magnuson 
became the first park to ban mowing during 
bird-nesting season. Tom Kelly, a neighborhood 
volunteer, planted hundreds of trees. Soccer 
promoters wanted to make Magnuson the "best 
all-year sports complex west of the Mississippi." 
Fortunately, neighbors were concerned about 
traffic and lights, and the Starfire group ended 


up at Fort Dent. City Councilmembers Tom Ras- 
mussen and Sally Bagshaw curbed the commer- 
cial development push for the reuse of historic 
structures; the Friends of Sand Point Magnuson 
Park Historic District made the Sand Point Naval 
Air Station Historic District a reality, bringing 
the buildings under city historic preservation 
laws and public process, and Frank Chopp in- 
sisted that the housing be low-income, not mar- 
ket rate. 

People with vision and the Seattle ethos 
helped make this great urban park. » 


Previous page: Warren G. Magnuson at Pacific Science 
Center, circa October 21, 1962. Photographer: George 
Gulacsik, 1923-2010. Collection: George Gulacsik Space 
Needle Photograph. Courtesy of The Seattle Public Library 
[spl gg. 72290013] 


Above left: Aerial of Sand Point Housing Project site looking 
east, Seattle, 1940. Photographer: Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
staff photographer. Seattle Post-Intelligencer Collection, 

Museum of History & Industry, Seattle; All Rights Reserved. 


Above right: Paddleboarders at Magnuson Park, August 
2018. Photo by Zach Hooker 


Seattle's Ethos: Changes in our Shared Space 
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Lynn Ferguson is a neighborhood advocate 
for the "great urban park" envisioned by 
Warren G. Magnuson in the early 1970s. She 
is the recipient of the Seattle parks depart- 
ment's Denny Award, Audubon's Conserva- 
tion Award, and Historic Seattle's Community 
Advocacy Award and is the current president 
of Friends of Sand Point Magnuson Park 
Historic District. 
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ow well is Seattle’s pro- 

К gressive ethos working 

| towards equity and 50- 

cial justice at Magnu- 

son Park? In an effort to 

manage the homelessness crisis, 

the city has repurposed the 1940s 

Sand Point Naval Air Station with- 

in the park into subsidized per- 

manent housing for almost 500 

people who were formerly home- 

less—families and their 250 young- 

sters, singles, vets, disabled folks, 

and those with active addictions— 

and is preparing for 400 work force 

residents when Mercy Magnuson 
Place opens in 2019. 

There is no doubt that provid- 
ing this permanent housing is 
positive. But is it enough? Though 
it is less obvious than the need for 
housing and health care, access 
to recreational space is crucial for 
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mental and physical health. How- 
ever, most of the facilities within 
the park are pay-to-play and out of 
reach of park residents with lim- 
ited means. Instead, low-income 
residents must depend on the only 
no-fee recreational facility in the 
park—and neighborhood—Magnu- 
son Community Center. Original- 
ly built for the military and never 
fully completed, the center lacks 
appropriate space for recreation, 
except for its gym. Yet resident 
access to the gym is also severe- 
ly limited due to the fact that the 
city rents it out to private interest 
groups, leaving few hours for those 
who live at the park. Why? Seattle 
Parks and Recreation reports the 
need for revenue to cover expens- 
es. And while the city, county, and 
state recently stepped up to fund 
renovation at the center, there’s 
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not enough money to do what's 
needed, leaving low-income resi- 
dents dependent on the vagaries 
of charitable donations in order to 
access programs with fees. 
Without fair economic oppor- 
tunity, it is impossible to build a 
just and equitable community. The 
question is just how to achieve 
that when, for every $100 in wealth 
held by a white family, an African 
American family has $5.04. In the 
meantime, what should be done 
to provide low-income residents 
at Magnuson Park—who are large- 
ly people of color—access to safe, 
healthy no-fee activities? At the 
moment, Seattle’s experiment with 
equity at Magnuson Park has run 
aground on financial shoals after 
decades of economic neglect. > 
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often tell people that Magnuson Park is 
my all-time favorite place to live and for 
good reason. It is the most diverse place 
I have ever lived. Our community mem- 
bers have come here from many different 
countries and a variety of continents; they are 
many different races and ethnicities. We speak 
a number of languages, cook foods new to each 
other. We play music that many of our neigh- 
bors might not have otherwise heard and wear 
clothing most of us started out not fully un- 
derstanding. We worship a variety of Gods, but 
many of us are praying for the same things. 

When most of us moved to Magnuson Park 
in 2014, the absence of the cultural bedrocks— 
like churches, multicultural centers, and large 
groups of immigrants—that are normally char- 
acteristic of African American, Latino, refugee, 
and immigrant communities left many people 
feeling disconnected and out of their element. 
Invisible borders formed around the park that 
we are still trying to rid ourselves of today. We 
lacked the usual pillars of community and had 
to create them ourselves. 

Building our community started with our 
children making friends. Acts of kindness that 
transcend language were used as communi- 
cation: freshly cut fruit, a plate of foods you'd 
never eaten, or insisting your child take another 
child's toy as a gift. Recognizing the value of our 
diverse cultural histories has helped us bond 
with those different from ourselves. We are still 
striving to integrate into our neighborhood be- 
yond the park and look forward to a time when 
housing tenure no longer defines who we count 
among our community. 


Magnuson Park residents cooling off in Lake Washington 
Photo by Carter Sylvia 


Lhorna Murray is an artist, community 
organizer, and activist who lives in Magnu- 
son Park affordable housing. She is the vice 
president of the Magnuson Community 
Center and also on the board of directors 

for the Sand Point Arts & Cultural Exchange 
(SPACE) and SPACE 101.1 FM, a commu- 

nity radio station. She is a member of the 
Magnuson Park Advisory Committee (MPAC), 
and the co-community engagement chair for 
the Sand Point Elementary PTA. She is the 
executive director of HOME, a King County 
nonprofit focused on community building, 
advocaoy, and self-sufficiency. 
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Seattle 


: ‘AN OIL SLICK T т 


oll Thrush starts his book Native Se- 

attle: Histories from the Crossing-Over 

Place: “Every American city is built on 

Indian land, but few advertise it like 

Seattle.” To wit, Seattle hasn’t so much 
developed an ethos of its own as mastered the 
avoidance of doing so. In lieu, we nominally 
borrow one from the Duwamish—now Muckle- 
shoot and Suquamish, if you know your treaties 
(99 percent of Seattleites don’t)—and inappro- 
priately celebrate it with imagery from North- 
west Coastal Peoples from farther north. (1 ac- 
knowledge there is effort to remedy this in some 
spheres, but it remains marginal.) 

Indigenous Seattleites blinked and trees be- 
came buildings, gathering places became air- 
fields, and plentiful salmon became slicks of 
oil and car wash runoff. “Longtime” and recent 
Seattleites wave their Native history and pro- 
gressive flags with characteristically tepid exu- 
berance, as if endogenous to their own person- 
al stories and sense of place. Yet, a gentle сағ 
seratch of the surface and it’s clear such notions 
of local pride are not just unmoored but contra- 
dictory to the primary values that actually gov- 
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ern most Seattleites’ lives: American exception- 
alism, independence, and unchecked capitalism. 

The socialist leanings of this area’s Scandina- 
vian immigrants have certainly left their mark 
on the city’s political face and cultural attitudes. 
However, we lack the national social safety-nets 
and labor unions that underpin the strong mar- 
kets and private ownership in modern Nordic 
countries. So, Seattleites spin their wheels in 
reiterative ideation so as to create the former, 
without desire to relinquish any part of the lat- 
ter, in ahistorical, hyperlocal flair. This is a long 
way of describing our characteristic NIMBYism, 
and we thus could have skipped the history. But 
it is, in fact, important to understand the trails 
of Manifest Destiny and settler colonialism that 
got us here. 

Seattleites mean well. More than any place 
I’ve lived, Seattle is paved with purported good 
intention. But the road does, in fact, lead to hell, 
as is apparent in Magnuson Park. It is part of 
an area originally known in Whulshootseet as 
“Digging in the Water”: 4,000 acres of wetlands 
teeming with nutritious wapato. Now a former 
naval station, it is home to housing projects 
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disproportionately lived in by people of color, 
particularly Native people. Denizens of expen- 
sive homes, with mountain- and lake-view win- 
dows gleaming in the sun, sit apart and reflect 
on the housing integration experiment below 
and wonder how such good intentions result- 
ed in isolation, segregation, and ultimately the 
recent death of a Black pregnant mother at the 
hands of police. 

It's a tragic story heard the country over, and 
yet it happened in progressive Seattle in one of 
the wealthiest, whitest ZIP codes. How does 
one explain that this happened because Seat- 
tle doesn't know its own story? That in a pro- 
gressive city, a pregnant Black mother died at 
the hands of police because we don't know her 
story, or the story of the people who have been 
here for millennia from whom we've borrowed 
a bastard of a story to fashion an identity? 

Seattle's ethos is really none other than that 
of wild westward expansion with a tech boom 
to highlight it. And while there is a vestige of so- 
cial policy living under the earth as Indigenous 
knowledge or in the hearts of our Nordic immi- 
grants, the city is so quickly changing it's un- 
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CAN A CITY EVOLVE FROM 
ESTABLISHED NIMBYISM 
TO ONE OF TRUTH AND 
RECONCILIATION WITH 
ITS COLONIAL PAST 

TO CREATE AN 
EQUITABLE FUTURE? 


likely that those notions will ever really be put 
to the test. Can a city evolve from established 
NIMBYism to one of truth and reconciliation 
with its colonial past to create an equitable fu- 
ture? Or will we once again be advertising a cool 
notion that we barely understand but call our 
identity? 


Chandra Hampson is а 
Winnebägo/Ojibwe broker 

of financial and community..* 
capital masquerading as 

a "stay at home топу”--ака 
а country girl with а rock *п' 
roll heart causing waves in а? 
big pond 
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have had close relatives living in Seattle’s 
Central Area for 73 years, and for 62 years 
I have lived in the neighborhood. The Cen- 
‘tral Area is often referred to as the Central 
District (CD) by many of its longtime Af- 
rican American residents. This beloved commu- 
nity has been the historic and cultural hub for 
Black people in this city since about 1952. The 
boundaries of the CD are, south to north, Jud- 
kins Street to Madison, and, west to east, 14th 
to 34th Avenue. 

When I graduated from the 6th grade at 
Horace Mann School in 1957, the school’s stu- 
dent body was 97.6% Black. When I was a soph- 
omore at Garfield High School in 1961, Martin 
Luther King Jr. came to Seattle to speak on the 
topic of open housing, a concept that most of 
us Black students had never heard of. But when 
we learned that the already great Martin Luther 
King Jr. was not being allowed to speak any- 
where else but at Garfield, we students of color 
became very upset. And we listened to him very 
intently. 

Martin Luther King Jr. told us that the Cen- 
tral Area was the home community of about 
88% of Black Seattle residents and that there 
was nothing innately wrong with living in an all 
Black neighborhood, but every family ought to 
have a choice about where they lived. Because 
of neighborhood covenants, many communi- 
ties in Seattle prohibited whites from selling 
homes to Black people. Redline covenants kept 
Black people confined to certain neighborhoods. 
I mark Dr. King’s speech that day as the begin- 
ning of the civil rights and Black empowerment 
movement in Seattle. 

Throughout the 1960s and 1970s, Black music 
and educational, social, and civil rights groups 
flourished in the Central Area. Jimi Hendrix was 
an 11th-grader when I was at Garfield. He and 
Sammy Drain were already recognized music 
stars. Tiny Tony, the Brown brothers, Ronnie 


and Gary Hammon, and a myriad of other great 
entertainers were blowing up the music scene 
all over our community. Quincy Jones and Ray 
Charles had already moved from Seattle to 
greener pastures, like Los Angeles. 

Black churches sprouted up all over the 
CD. Reverend McKinney of Mount Zion Baptist 
Church and Edwin Pratt of the Seattle Urban 
League organized the Central Area Civil Rights 
Committee in 1963 and led demonstrations ad- 
vocating for housing and school integration in 
Seattle. They led boycotts of stores, like Safeway, 
that would not hire Black workers, Many people 
came together as members of several neighbor- 
hood community councils, like those of Mann, 
Minor, and Madrona, and that union featured 
the creation of the first strong multiracial coa- 
lition of community activists. In the early '60s, 
they put together the first proposal for funding 
of an antipoverty program west of the Missis- 
sippi River: the Central Area Motivation Pro- 
gram (CAMP). It hired and trained many very 
successful community organizers and provided 
CAMP-funded employment as well as health, 
housing, weatherization, and youth programs 
that dramatically reduced poverty among Black 
Central Area residents. Between 1964 and 1980, 
poverty in the CD was cut in half—50% to 25%. 

The 1960s and 1970s also saw the com- 
ing of the Black Power organizations, like the 
Congress of Racial Equality, the Black Student 
Union, and the Black Panther Party. All of these 
groups played important roles in improving the 
economic, social, educational, and political for- 
tunes of Black folks living in the CD. 

Then in the 1980s and 1990s, a new unstoppa- 
ble threat to the Black community in Seattle oc- 
curred: hundreds of white families started mov- 
ing onto the valuable real estate in the Central 
District. Why? They found the area ideally locat- 
ed close to downtown, and the homes, because 
they had been lived in by Black families for 30 
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years, were cheaper. In the past, Central District 
residents, like my pops, could never get a home 
improvement loan to fix up our big ghetto house 
because as a Black man in a predominantly 
white city he, and all other Blacks, were redlined 
by banks. When whites moved in, the property 
values went up—again, a scenario made possi- 
ble because of the traditional denial of loans to 
all Black borrowers. Blacks were then forced to 
move out of their own neighborhood because 
they could not afford to stay due to rising prop- 
erty taxes or for the need of other basic services. 

This process is called gentrification. And 
it has happened in large urban communities 
across the country. 


Today, the Central Area is 70% white and less 
than 20% Black. The neighborhood's Black pop- 
ulation is projected to continue decreasing, and 
by 2025, the average home in the “hood” will 
cost between $650,000 and $1,000,000. With- 
out significant government intervention, this is 
not a solvable problem. > 


Above left: Ethel Mitchell announcing the 
formation of the Black Alliance of Educators, 
Seattle, March 4, 1972 (Larry Gossett at right]. 
Photographer: Phil Н. Webber, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. МОНА! Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Collection [image # 2000107185.38.01]. 


Above right: Windows at Horace Mann School, 
August 2018. Photo by Zach Hooker 


eattle is an incredibly beautiful, sce- 

nic city of high-tech innovation, enor- 

mous business growth, high-wage 

jobs, and rising property values. Yet, 

within its geographical heart resides 
the chronic problem of a gentrifying core, oth- 
erwise known as the economically depressed 
Central Area. 

Situated between a touristy downtown wa- 
terfront on one side and Lake Washington on 
the other, the Central Area is a community of 
roughly 30,000 residing in the shadow of near- 
by Seattle University. Despite its prime location 
in the center of the city, and that it boasts its 
own higher education footprint, the Central 
Area is economically depressed because it was 
the target of public segregationist policies for 
generations. Previous laws authorized the pri- 
vate sector to redline the neighborhood into a 
racially profiled region, and the city channeled 
most all of its Black residents into the area, in- 
cluding those arriving during the Great Migra- 
tion era. By the 1970s, Black residents made up 
70% of the Central Area’s population. 

Today, the City of Seattle is more cognizant of 
its notorious past treatment of Black and oth- 
er minority groups. Unfortunately, one critical 
component absent in the past remains missing 
today: investment in a community-led Central 
Area Strategic Plan for economic stability and 
urban sustainability. Instead, current public 
policies that acquiesce to market demands now 
compete with the ideals of longtime residents, 
activist leaders, stakeholders, and influencers 
and have led to gentrification. As a result, a 70% 
Black population—which established the cul- 
tural soul of the Central Area—has been dras- 
tically reduced; the Seattle Times reports the 
neighborhood's Black population is roughly 14% 
today, with trends projecting toward single dig- 
its in the next decade. 


Developers have successfully made the case 
to city council that they are considering inclu- 
sive strategies in their designs for developing 
parcels of land in the three main commercial 
corridors of the Central Area. However, what ap- 
pears positive in the eyes of developers doesn’t 
necessarily align with what's best for commu- 
nity cohesion and sustainability. For example, 
Lake Union Partners is working on a new devel- 
opment at 23rd and E. Union that will result in 
a seven-story mixed-use high-end residential 
building with retail space on the first floor. This 
development will join three others also owned 
by Lake Union Partners on nearby parcels that 
complete the four corners of the high-traffic in- 
tersection. In accordance with city policies, 2096 
of that development will be managed as afford- 
able housing units by Capitol Hill Housing and 
Africatown (a local nonprofit group). The result 
still culminates in 8096 of the externally owned 
development benefiting market-driven gentrifi- 
cation. The Lake Union Partners developments 
represent a continuation, rather than a disrup- 
tion, of the current displacement of neighbor- 
hood residents. 

I'm the chief executive officer of Byrd Barr 
Place, an umbrella agency in the Central Area 
for groups like Africatown, the Central Area 
Collaborative, and the Historic Central Area 
Arts & Cultural District (HCAACD), and we op- 
pose these gentrification trends. The ideals of 
the Central Area are clear, as are its priorities: 
upholding cultural integrity; slowing gentrifica- 
tion trends; managing economic development; 
encouraging urban sustainability; supporting 
affordable home ownership as well as rental 
options; facilitating business ownership, pro- 
viding access to capital and other resources for 
growth; providing equitable access to opportu- 
nities and pathways to prosperity for returning 
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citizens; engaging in strategic economic plan- 
ning led by community stakeholders; sharing a 
common vision of the Central Area; and making 
Opportunity Zone long-term investments with 
measurable impacts and outcomes. These top 10 
priorities were from among more than 30 devel- 
oped by community residents. 

The Central Area could be a dynamic, eco- 
nomically thriving, sustainable, multicultural 
residential area with a high quality of life. It 
could boast an economic vitality centered on a 
Cultural EcoDistrict strategy with strong local 
ownership and community benefits, and the 
city has expressed strong interest in such an ap- 
proach, 

The solution is a Seattle-supported Central 
Area Strategic Plan that empowers the commu- 
nity to manage its own economic development 
around its own priorities and ideals. 

Without a formal strategic plan enforced 
through public policy, the designed, mar- 
ket-driven winds of gentrification will contin- 
ue to blow through the Central Area, uprooting 
the Black residents who are the community’s 
heart. > 


Andrea Caupain Sanderson 
has been Byrd Barr Place's 
chief executive officer since 
2008, and she has built a 
strong foundation for future 
growth by effectively leading 
the organization through 
critical change and innova- 
tion. She has an MPA and 

a BA from Evergreen State 
College. 


Ethiopian street fair 
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n the 1980s, I came to Seattle every sum- 
mer as a child. My mother’s church had 
its sister church on 16th and Fir in the 
Central District. My next experience of 
the Central District was when I moved to 
Seattle in 1990, I lived in a six-bedroom 
house where I was renting a room with my one- 
year-old son for $300 a month. 

In 2008, my mother became homebound, 
and doctor's orders were that she no longer live 
alone. We made the decision to rent a house to- 
gether. That year the economy crashed in the US. 
Car lots in Seattle were closing down faster than 
the current cranes climb the skies. 

In Seattle, landowners were having a hard 
time renting houses, so costs plummeted. My 
mother and I scored a five-bedroom house in 
Greenwood. It was so good during those years. 
Life was affordable, doable, and hopeful. In 2012, 
I noticed a shift. My landlord raised my rent 
$100. I was shocked at first. 

That year I also had an art exhibit at EMP. The 
theme was gentrification in the CD. At the time, 
I understood what it meant theoretically, but 
looking back, I had no idea about the impact 
that was to come. In 2015, I severed my Achil- 
les tendon, I lost my job, my mother went into 
a nursing home, and I had to figure out what I 
was going to do. I survived for about five months 
until my landlord raised the rent $150, after con- 
sistently raising it $100 for several years. 

My daughter grew up here, was born here, all 
her friends and family are here. I started looking 
at housing outside of Washington. Then I got a 
phone call. My name had come up on the wait- 
list for artist housing. I had forgotten that I had 
even signed up—after all, it had been six-and- 
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a-half years since I placed my name on that list, 
and I had done it as a bucket list kind of thing. 
I was so lucky and blessed to have been offered 
that opportunity. 

Last year, I was on 16th and Fir working on 
an art project. It took me about an hour before I 
realized we were where a corner store owned by 
an African family had been when I was a child. I 
used to take breaks from my church across the 
street and run in to buy candy. It took me anoth- 
er two hours to realize that in the entire time we 
had been working, not once did I see an African 
American person walk by. Then I noticed in the 
same building, right next door, a young white 
couple was moving in. They looked at me as if I 
didn't belong there. I was shocked. 

Then my dearest friends began leaving Seat- 
tle. I started counting how many of my friends 
left or were about to leave and became very sad. 
It's funny—you don't realize how important 
your community is until it's gone. Sometimes 
it's hard to stay here because so much has shift- 
ed. Being able to drive from the north end of 
downtown Seattle to the south end in 10 min- 
utes, eating a meal for under $10, and knowing 
where you're at without strange buildings pop- 
ping up out of nowhere are all things of the past. 
Some would say this about the Central District. 

Now I work for the HCAACD (Historic Central 
Area Arts & Cultural District), and the only rea- 
son I am there is because artist housing saved 
my family from being gentrified right out of Se- 
attle. The best part about being at the HCAACD 
is that I get to advocate for African/African 
American artists, and that means helping to 
preserve African/African American legacy, place, 
and vitality. 


IT'S FUNNY—YOU DON'T 
REALIZE HOW IMPORTANT 
YOUR COMMUNITY 15 ` 
UNTIL IT'S GONE. 


Seattle's Ethos: Changes in our Shared Space 


Carol Rashawnna Williams 
is a visual artist and execu- 
tive director-program 
administrator for the 
Historic Central Area Arts & 
Cultural District (HCAACD) 


The historic God's 
Pentacostal Temple on 
the northeast corner of 
16th Avenue and E. Fir 
Street, August 2018. 
Photo by Zach Hooker 
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hat happens when an entire seg- 

ment of a community is systemati- 

cally confined by invisible redlines 

and efforts to access everything 

from health-care, education, loans, 

home ownership, insurance, and virtually all 

liberties are challenged by immeasurable odds? 

From this bleakness comes strength, innovation, 

culture, perseverance, and resiliency unlike any- 

thing known. Generations of pain, poverty, and 
inequality shift towards hope and optimism. 

Seattle is among the fastest growing cities 

in America, with thousands of people mov- 

ing here each year. It is both a sight to marvel 

at, with dozens of cranes towering over the 

changing skyline, and a solemn reminder that 

we are amidst a housing crisis with over 10,000 


IT 1S ESSENTIAL THAT 
WE TAKE TIME TO 
MEET AND GREET OUR 
NEIGHBORS, LEARN 
ABOUT EACH OTHER, 
_ OUR HISTORIES, 


CULTURES, TRADITIONS, 


AND BUILD ON A 
FOUNDATION OF 
RESPECT AND 
UNDERSTANDING. 
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homeless people. And now, in Seattle's Central 
District (or the CD, as it's affectionately known), 
as with urban neighborhoods across the coun- 
try, an area once ostracized and neglected by 
the city has become a hotspot destination for 
incoming residents. Meanwhile, lifelong com- 
munity members are being priced out of their 
own homes and forced to relocate in the farther 
reaches of King County, places such as Federal 
Way, Tukwila, Kent, and Auburn. It's just one as- 
pect of the polarization we're facing today. 

In these times, it is important to remember 
our core values: life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. This is a free nation, a land of oppor- 
tunity, a place to practice our religious beliefs, 
exercise freedom of speech, and be our true 
selves. And we have made great strides toward 
this collective vision over the years. 

It is essential that we take time to meet and 
greet our neighbors, learn about each other, our 
histories, cultures, traditions, and build on a 
foundation of respect and understanding. May 
we strengthen our support of each other and in- 
vest in our local businesses. Success is not a des- 
tination but a journey. Let our moral compass 
be guided by love and commonality in each oth- 
er, for we are all of one race—the human race. : 


King Khazm is a multifac- 
eted artist and community 
organizer who has become 
a prominent figure in 

the hip-hop community 
within Seattle and around 
the world. He serves as 
executive director of 206 
Zulu, steward of the historic 
Washington Hall, and is 

a member of the Seattle 
Disability Commission. Also 
read his piece "Visual Ink" 
on page 63. 
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CENTRAL AREA 


My Town By Kibibi Monié 


тп Kibibi Monié, daughter of Thomas and 
Hattie Porter Jr., and Гт an African Amer- 
ican who was born in Seattle on October 
8, 1948. I was raised in Yesler Terrace, 731 
Yesler Way, apartment #250, and I've seen 
many, many changes to the Seattle Central Area, 
and our city, over the past 69-plus years. 
| saw Bailey Gatzert Elementary School's re- 
location in 1953 from 12th and Weller to 12th and 
Yesler. I remember riding up and down Yesler on 
the cable-car line in the '50s and waiting in line 
to ride the elephant at the Woodland Park Zoo. 
My, my, my, how things have changed. The 
Central Area, aka the Central District, was rec- 
ognized as the area where the black communi- 
ty lived. I remember performing at the Black & 


Black Americans have played a vital role in 
building this nation. Eager to live and prosper 
as free people, we have established our own 
towns since colonial times. Many of these com- 
munities were destroyed by racial violence from 
angry white mobs or injustice, while some just 
died out, with gentrification playing a major 
role in the history of our lost towns and neigh- 
borhoods. 

When vou treat a people as if they don't de- 
serve a place that is truly their own, they're left 
with a hopelessness that causes (in the long run) 
illness and death. This rings true for all people. 

I believe Seattle is making a huge mistake by 
displacing so many people in the various ways 
it is being done. » 


Tan, 410 Supper Club, Neighborhood House, St. 
James Cathedral, Mack's Island, and countless 
other venues here in Seattle. 

But alas, gone are the days. I now long for 
those times before gentrification dismantled my 
community; I feel so disjointed and strongly out 
of place. In a way, it reminds me of the massacre 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma; Rosewood, Jackson Ward, 
Parrish Street, Seneca Village, and Greenwood, 
when what we had built was destroyed. When 
we were bombed, killed, and left with nothing. 
Being herded from one place to another is, in 
my opinion, just a covert and slower death than 
those mentioned above. 


An accomplished actor, singer, and director, 
Kibibi Monié is the executive director of Nu 
Black Arts West Theatre, the oldest African 
American theater company in Washington 
State, and she is the first African American 

to be president of the American Federation 
of Television and Radio Artists Seattle Local. 
In her long career, she has worked with 
Stevie Wonder, Billy Preston, Kenny G, Gladys 
Knight, Roy Ayres, Hank Crawford, Brenda 
Holloway, Major Lance, Rufus Chandler, 
August Wilson, Ben Vereen, and Ruby Dee 
among others. Kibibi is a Nana (Queen Moth- 
er) in Ghana. Photo by Wayne Rutledge 


IVE SEEN MANY, MANY CHANGES ТО 
THE SEATTLE CENTRAL AREA, AND OUR 
CITY, OVER THE PAST 69-PLUS YEARS. 
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SMARTER. BETTER. TOGETHER. 


We're obsessed with things like lifelong learning, lead hip, camaraderie, balance, 
and having each others back. We don't just build próje s. We build people. 


© SOZINHO IMAGERY 


We design landscapes that 
enhance the experience of living 


www.allworthdesien.com 


© Benjamin Binschneide 
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The Ghost Cabin 


BY GREG LUNDGREN 


Truth of the matter was, we didn't 
really know what the ghost wanted. 
Sometimes it was like listening to 
a baby cry. Sometimes it was really 
sweet and not scary at all. 

Liz was the first to bring it up. You 
could tell she was nervous about 
it. You could tell that she struggled 
with how to explain it. There are al- 
ways other possible explanations. 
Just because you don’t understand 
something doesn't mean it's para- 
normal activity, And no one wants to 
be the person trying to convince their 
friends that ghosts are real. 

Like most good stories, it started 
with Liz offering a disclaimer. 

“So | know this is going to sound 
crazy, but | think the Chophouse 
building has a ghost.” 

Then she paused and looked 
around the room to read the expres- 
sions on our faces. We weren't exact- 
ly the Ghostbusters taking on a new 
client. We were artists and architects 
and friends of hers. She trusted us. 

| had dealt with ghosts before. Old 
buildings are chock-full of them. It's 
not like | was out looking for ghosts, 
we just happened to share similar 
tastes in architecture. After a while 
it's like getting used to a new room- 
mate that doesn't pay rent and stays 
up too late. 

The Chophouse ghost, according 
to Liz, wasn't a total brat—it wasn't 
dragging chains down the hall or 
filling the pipes with blood. | actual- 
ly think Liz was concerned about it. 
Like maybe, just maybe, it needed 
our help 

There are a few things that all 
ghosts have in common: 


1. Ghosts eat pigeons. 
2. Ghosts don't like elevators. 
3. Ghosts are extremely patient. 
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The ghost at Chophouse had a 
few specific traits that we learned 
over the course of last winter: 


1. The ghost was a woman. 

2. Her favorite song was "Can't Feel 
My Face" by The Weeknd. 

3. She loved to dance. 


Opening up a line of communica- 
tion was pretty easy—two pounds of 
soil from the basement, a half-cup 
of sea salt, one cedar sprig, 18 yel- 
low number-two pencils, and a lot of 
tongue clacking. It was like playing 
charades with a shy kid. The first time 
we made contact, the only thing she 
said was C-H-E-E-T-O-S. We thought 
it was Holly just messing with us, but 
it turns out the ghost has a thing for 
those cheesy corn puffs. We bought 
a bag at Texaco and sprinkled them 
around the Cloud Room. Liz was 
afraid they would attract mice, but 
they were always gone by morning. 

Over the weeks and months that 
followed, we slowly learned who this 
ghost was, and what she really want- 
ed. 

The ghost wanted her home back. 

Liz confirmed that indeed they 
had found an old foundation deep 
below the Chophouse building. Be- 
fore Capitol Hill was an arts district, 
before it harbored Seattle's gay cul- 
ture, before it was auto row, it was 
a heavily forested landscape with a 
creek and a few modest cabins (be- 
fore that it was Native land, but by 
most accounts it remained forested 
and uninhabited). 

The ghost kept spelling out S-H- 
E-D. We asked if she wanted her 
shed back and a door slammed and 
four pigeons took flight. S-H-E-D. 
P-R-E-N-T-I-S. And we asked, con- 
fused—Prentis Hale, the architect?— 
and two pencils tapped on the table 
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like a snare drum. Some people still 
don't believe it, but that's how SHED 
Architecture got the job—the ghost 
asked for them by name. 

With Prentis and Kara on board, 
the project moved forward with ease. 
We learned that our ghost had been 
an entertainer, dancing for the thou- 
sands of young lumberjacks, fisher- 
men, and gold prospectors that pop- 
ulated early Seattle. We learned how 
she was able to get on the internet 
and turn on the stereo. 

Most importantly we learned 
what a ghost looks for in a cabin: 

A roof? 

Don't need it. 

A bed? 

Can't sleep. 

Electricity? 

Sweet baby, | am electricity. Just 
make it out of cedar and give me a 
stage to dance on. 

Things are quieter now that the 
ghost cabin is complete. Some- 
times | sit on the stoop and look at 
the stage, wondering if she is there, 
kicking the air and ruffling her ghost 
dress. Sometimes | sprinkle Cheetos 
on the ground and wait for them to 
disappear. 

I'm pretty sure the new building 
across the street doesn't have a 
ghost. Maybe someday it will. If they 
are lucky. > 


Ghost Cabin /ѕ an art installation created by 
SHED Architecture and Plumb Level Square. 
It is located in the courtyard of Chophouse 
Row in the Capitol Hill neighborhood of 
Seattle. 


Greg Lundgren is a Seattle-based artist, de- 
signer, curator, and sometimes writer. He is 
the founder of Vital 5 Productions, Lundgren 
Monuments, Out of Sight, and co-owner of 
the Hideout and Vito's. He worked as an art 
consultant for Liz Dunn in the commission- 
ing of Ghost Cabin. 
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Drawing by Jed Dunkerley 


RAGEN 


& Associates 


Distinctive Garden 
Containers 


Pottery Showroom with 
Diverse Selection 


Garden Design & Construction 


Container Design 


Visit our Showroom at 

517 E Pike Street 

Seattle WA 98122 
206.329.4737 
www.ragenassociates.com 


Public sculpture 
is a reflection of how 
we see our world. 


Visit and 
preview our complete collection of 
public sculpture for purchase or lease. 


Email: info@sculpturenorthwest.org 


PO Box 5631, Bellingham 
Washington 98227 
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Change Attitudes and Funding 
BY AL LEVINE 


Hardly a week goes by that I'm not 
asked why we can't do more to ad- 
dress Seattle's homelessness and af- 
fordable housing problems. 

The fact is we can do more, but we 
lack the political will and public sup- 
port to do so. 

Most everyone supports solutions 
as long as they take place in someone 
else's neighborhood and preferably 
out of their sight. Housing needs do 
not respect city and county borders, 
but our programs to address them of- 
ten do. 

Part of the problem is that afford- 
able housing still suffers from images 
of failed projects like Pruitt-lgoe and 
Cabrini-Green and various harmful 
and inaccurate stereotypes about 
those who live in low-income devel- 
opments. Today we know how to build 
great affordable housing, and this 
region has many examples of terrific 
developments that are both assets 
to their tenants and the larger com- 
munities in which they are situated, 
often being the best building in the 
neighborhood. Contrary to what some 
assume, affordable housing residents 
are by and large no different in their 
values, desires, and needs than others 
in their communities, except they have 
less income and often lack the means 
to improve that reality, especially with- 
out stable housing. Similarly, when we 
provide stable housing to the formerly 
homeless, their ability to accept ser- 
vices and make a difference in their 
situation improves dramatically. 
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LOCAL FOCUS: What Can 
We Do About Homelessness 
and Affordable Housing? 


Unfortunately, building housing is 
not "rocket science"; it's much more 
difficult. Housing development is one 
of the most fragmented things we do 
as a society. Complications abound 
in local government rules and regu- 
lations, which vary from jurisdiction 
to jurisdiction. Zoning ordinances and 
their associated interpretations are all 
over the place. Financing is inextrica- 
bly more complicated for affordable 
housing than private development. 
Rules and regulations designed by 
the Department of the Treasury make 
compliance a stress-inducing endeav- 
or for each and every unit produced 
and add considerably to the cost and 
complexity. Add in design, which now 
involves multiple disciplines, and 
construction coordination between 
hundreds of subcontractors, and you 
begin to appreciate the challenges. 

In the greater Puget Sound area, 
we need to adopt the same type of 
approach it took to finally get transit 
going here: a regional perspective. 
The best way to accomplish this is to 
grant a new or existing entity the over- 
arching abilities to assemble and sell 
land, compensate local governments 
for legitimate impacts, and control a// 
locally and state-generated hous- 
ing financing. Currently, we support 
what's next in line for funding or 
someone's idea of a good project in- 
stead of strategically focusing funding 
on the greatest needs and the most 
efficient use of dollars. 
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In the greater we 
Puget Sound area, 
we need to adopt 
the same type of 


Such an entity could take advan- We need to produce approach if took (0 Raven Terrace, managed 


and developed by Seattle 


tage of the opportunities being cre- thousands of affordable 


ated by our $60 billion investment in 
transit as well as ensure the kind of 
“fair share” distribution of affordable 
housing we need to convince citizens 
that they need to accept more units 
in their neighborhoods. Cities with re- 
strictive zoning ordinances should be 
required to accept their “fair share” of 
housing or lose other desired funding. 

As we inevitably reach a lull in the 
current boom cycle, market-rate de- 
velopers, who have more depth and 
ability to scale than most nonprofits, 
should also be engaged to address 
our affordable housing issues. We are 
much more likely to see the adoption 
of innovative construction, design, 
and living environments with private 
sector involvement. Further, they are 
the only means of reaching the house- 
holds that make too much to qualify 
for affordable housing but not enough 
to access market-rate housing. 


units to meet the needs finally gel transit 
of those who will keep going here: 3 re- 


our streets safe, staff the 


restaurants we eat in, ional perspective. 


and teach our children 
and grandchildren—not to mention a 
thousand other jobs that already are 
going unfilled in cities where housing 
is prohibitively expensive. 

While subsidies will be required to 
achieve this, that can be traded off for 
affordability commitments of 50 years 
or longer. 

Of course, we don't have to do any 
of this, and we can see the effects of 
similar inaction very clearly in both 
New York and San Francisco—cities 
that increasingly only the very wealthy 
can afford to live in. 

Unless we radically rethink the way 
we deliver housing (at least those fac- 
tors within our ability to control), we 
are on a path with a clear and unfortu- 
nate outcome. ф 
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Housing Authority, provides 
excellent, well-designed 
affordable housing for 
low-income residents. 
Photo by Weber Thompson 


Al Levine is the former dep- 
uty executive director of the 
Seattle Housing Authority 
(1998-2013) and affiliate 
faculty in the Runstad 
Department of Real Estate 
in the College of Built Envi- 
ronments at the University 
of Washington. 
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BB waar is HALA? 


HALA (HOUSING AFFORDABILITY 
and LIVABILITY AGENDA) 
is a multipronged strategy 


4 for addressing housing 
B | affordability. The City of 
\ Seattle formed HALA in 2014. 


T | "ы The city’s goal is to create 
ttle^s program. | 50,000 NEW HOUSING UNITS in 
в affordability ` Seattle by 2024 through HALA. 
> CS a w 


D 


EE WHY DO WE NEED HALA? BECAUSE NOT EVERYONE CAN AFFORD SEATTLE RENT. 


WHAT INDIVIDUALS EARN IN SEATTLE Ideally, people should spend 30% OR LESS OF THEIR INCOME on rent. 
(AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME IN 2017) Those who pay more are "RENT CHALLENGED." 


у 


Physician 
. 


T d 
à Senior Software Engi- 
neer-$125k 


Bar Length=MONTHLY INCOME 


Software *SEATTLE'S If you earn the median income, 
" г 


MEDIAN INCOME RENT= 1% you would spend 27% of your salary 
$63K/YR to rent a studio apartment. 


„ Nurse Engineer 


*SEATTLE'S 
MEDIAN INCOME ~ 
$63K/YR 


* Account Manager-$55K 90% OF If you earn 90% of Seattle’s 


A r RENT= 14% median іпсоте, you would spend 


29% of your salary on rent, 


• Теаспег-554К 


80% OF 

MEDIAN INCOME 

$50K/YR 
Families or 
individuals 
earning 80% 

тамын MEDIAN INCOME 

the median MEDIAN INCOME 

qualify for $38K / YR 
affordable 
housing. 

40% OF If you earn 40% of the median 
MEDIAN INCOME income, you would spend 


$25K / YR 66% of your salary on rent. 


WHAT IS MEDIAN INCOME? А ИК 

The median is the middle value. According to a 2016 study from Harvard University, 
Half of Seattle households earn more; 46% of all renters in Seattle- Tacoma-Bellevue 

the other half earns less. spent more than 30% of their income on housing. 


Photo by Clements Vasters. Median income from seattle.gov. Salaries from payscale.com. Rent from Dupre + Scott. Single family home median from Zillow. 
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SN HOW WILL HALA HELP? BY ADDING 50,000 NEW UNITS—40% FOR LOW-INCOME HOMES. 


HALA AIMS TO ADD 


30,000 


gaaeanannannanea 
C O O O 
зата а 

а 
ваза 


₪ = 1,008 housing units 


** An affordable unit costs no more than 30% of a household’s income. 


MARKET-RATE UNITS 


5K for those earning 60-80% of median income 
More market-rate units (apartments 


without rent restrictions) should — 
lower rents by increasing the overall 
supply of housing in Seattle. 


SK for those earning 30-60% of median income 


6K for those earning 30% of median income 
(or less than this threshold). 


FN HOW HALA WORKS: DEVELOPERS MUST BUILD—OR FUND— AFFORDABLE UNITS. 


TRADING UNITS—OR MONEY—FOR INCREASED HEIGHT 


"mn 99999 mm 


11111 
11111 

They can pay $5.58- 
1111 y can p 

$17.50 per 
well Seattle's 


requires build- 
ing developers to either 
in 


Developers can 
build taller 
buildings ... 


new buildings or 
that 
supports affordable housing. 


But they have 
foot to 
affordable 


housing fund. 


OR 


] t make 
5-7% of units 
affordable. 


ЗЕ WHERE DO THE NEW UNITS GO? AND WHY SOME PEOPLE ARE UPSET (NIMBY VS. YIMBY). 


These new tall buildings have to go somewhere— 
and some oppose construction that reduces open space. 
Others are concerned about gentrification. 


BEFORE MHA UPZONE 


65% of Seattle is zoned 
for single family homes 
(median price = $727K) 


KATE DEGMAN is a visual 


AFTER MHA UPZONE 


ат a 


Higher density brings more 
affordable options but 
changes neighborhoods. 


designer in Chicago. KAREN CHENG is a professor 


Some feel that HALA's formula needs adjustment. 
In San Francisco, 18% of new units are affordable, 
but in Seattle, the required rate is only 5-796. 


"We can do better by increasing the 
percentages of affordable housing. 


Setting aside only 2-12* benefits the 
wealthy at the top of the food chain while 
leaving only scraps to low-income 
families who need affordable housing." 


of the neighborhood 
SeattleFairGrowth.org 


Alex Pedersen, founder 


newsletter 4 to Explore from 


of visual communication design at the University of Washington. 
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Understanding Seattle’s 
Navigation Team 


BY EVA GRATE AND KAREN CHENG 


In February 2017, the City of Seattle created the Navigation 
Team: a group of field coordinators, police officers, and 
outreach workers who close unsanctioned homeless camps 
while also offering shelter and services to the former 
residents. Advocates for the homeless condemn “sweeps” as 
inhumane. Others criticize camps as unsafe, detrimental 


to adjacent neighborhoods, and harmful to the environment. 


2 


Where do residents go when a camp is cleared? 
And what happens to their posessions? 


Except for extreme hazards, the team only clears a camp 
if there is enough shelter space to house all residents. 


Typically, people are more willing to go to “enhanced” 
shelters that allow the “ЗР5”— partners, pets, and 
possessions — like the new Navigation Center in Seattle 
that opened in July 2017. This center specifically targets 

high needs homeless adults living in encampments. The 24/7 
operation has 75 beds, laundry, storage facilities, showers 


and on-site case managers and counselors 


(55-gallon capacity) 


As of 2018, Seattle has 1185 enhanced shelter beds — 
however, the homeless population living unsheltered 702 plastic containers were stored in 2017; 
in Seattle is estimated to be 4,488. An additional 6,320 98 containers (14%) were returned. 
are homeless (but sheltered) in King County. 
The Navigation Team offers to store belongings for residents 


ж” — 
175 1,185 both during advance outreach and on the day of the cleanup. 
enhanced enhanced On the final дау tt Шаа. Inn i | 
beds beds n the final day, the team collects, inventories, photographs, and 


stores personal belongings whether or not the individual is present, 


unsheltered unless the items are clearly refuse, hazardous, or evidence of a 


people 


crime. Items are stored for at least 70 days. The city will deliver 


belongings to individuals upon request 
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In 2017, the city received 4,400 complaints about unsanctioned camping. 


Which camps does the Team close? 


to be vacated. 


As of May 2018, there were ~400 
unsanctioned camps in Seattle. 
The team field coordinators inspect 
homeless camps for unsafe 
conditions and decide which camps 
have health hazards and need 


On average, the Navigation Team 
removes five camps each week. 


Acamp is prioritized for removal if: 


— |t is close to special facilities (e.g. schools) 

— |ts location poses environmental or health 
hazards (e.g. disease) to the inhabitants 

—There is criminal activity beyond substance abuse 

—There is a large quantity of garbage 

—The camp may damage the natural environment 

—The area is inaccessible by emergency vehicles 

—The area is slated for a construction project 


If the camp is not considered a safety hazard, it will not be prioritized for closure. 


The team may still visit a camp to offer services without closing the camp. 


In 2017, the team made contact with 1,842 individuals, with 1,1179 accepting shelter and/or services. 


Is the Navigation Team effective—does it work? 


Data for 9796 of all individuals (1,778) contacted in 2017 shows: 


37% accepted offers of safe shelter: 


675 people 


6496 accepted some form of service (including shelter): 


1179 people 


3296 declined all offers of service and shelter: 


599 people 


Those who declined shelter said that they wanted to 
stay with the community or a loved one; needed to stay 
close to services; or cited issues with shelters. “Mats 

on the floor" shelters often require leaving early in the morning 
and getting in line for each additional night; others are tied 

to religious organizations or not open to youth or transgender 
people. 2196 of individuals were ineligible for shelter due 

to pets, partners, or a previous criminal record 


In 2017, the city spent $10,258,663 on the Navigation Team, 
unsanctioned camp cleanups, and outreach, or $5,569 
per contacted individual. Team members һауе an average 
of four contacts with each camp inhabitant 


Eva Grate (evagrate.com) is visual designer and il 


sstrator in Seattle. Karen Cheng is a pri 


ПА 
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Navigation Team members visit a camp multiple times before they close it 


to tell camp residents about the shelters and services available to them. 


*The issue is that there's frankly 
not enough affordable permanent 
housing out there for folks ... 
the team can only do so much." 


— Will Lemke, Director of Communications, 
Seattle Homelessness Response, in the Seattle Weekly 


fessor of visual communication design at the University of Washington in Seattle 
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Above: The brick facade of 
this Anhalt apartment build- 
ing on Capitol Hill in Seattle 
is an enduring piece of the 
city's housing legacy. 


Right: The Rakusu is worn 


by Zen Buddhists who have 
taken the precepts. 
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Considering Legacy in Architecture 


BY GEORGE GIBBS 


The Eko is chanted daily in Zen tem- 
ples. A recitation of a spiritual lineage 
going back to the Buddha, the Eko 
expresses gratitude to all dharma 
ancestors, with the implied remem- 
brance of Zen's great vow to care for 
all creation. It is a wonderfully simple 
tribute to Zen's legacy— passed down 
from generation to generation—of rig- 
orous practice, teaching, and above 
all, service to others. 

l've recently started practicing Zen 
with a group here in Seattle, and with 
the Eko in mind, | was struck by this 
statement from Hacker Architects' 
website: 

"We believe that architecture is 
best when it's an honest expression 
of the people and institutions it serves, 
when it interacts dynamically with its 
surroundings, and makes humble use 
of the earth's resources. More than a 
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craft or practice, we see architecture 
asa calling to create beauty and serve 
humanity, requiring from each of us 
our deepest listening, questioning, 
curiosity, and engagement." 

This is a wonderful passage that 
emphasizes the architect's call to 
service. This is something l've been 
thinking about a lot lately, in part be- 
cause the connection between archi- 
tectural practice and the Eko has me 
hooked. Like Zen practitioners, we 
architects also inherit a rich heritage, 
and our work, for better or worse, will 
leave a lasting impression on those it 
touches. We too believe that our prac- 
tice dignifies human existence. 

We believe that our work as archi- 
tects and designers serves others, 
holds community, fosters vitality, and 
inspires our most noble human qual- 
ities. We know good architecture be- 
cause we feel it. 

So | ask, are our current results 
worthy of our efforts? What do we 
owe those who taught us, and what 
do we leave to those who follow? Are 
we honoring a call to serve others and 
protect the planet? 

When | look around Seattle, | have 
to say that т easily discouraged. In 
our effort to keep up with demand and 
address our region's affordability cri- 
sis, we are working as quickly as pos- 
sible to produce front doors and beds. 
However, | worry that the very housing 
projects that need our greatest fo- 
cus don't receive our full care when 
bound so tightly by budget and sched- 


The taut, transparent 
glazed curtain wall facade 
of the 200 Occidental 
Building in Seattle reflects 
the urban landscape and 


the collective aspirations 
of the community. 


ule constraints. While certain housing 
projects stand out, many strike me as 
rough, uninspired, and hastily con- 
ceived. Looking around, it's evident 
that our delivery processes stymie 
innovation, encourage formulaic re- 
sponses, and that most projects don't 
fit within an overarching urban design 
vision. While we have a housing reci- 
pe and planning dogma, in sum total 
our efforts appear to lack coherence. | 
worry about the legacy we are leaving. 

The architects | know are drawn to 
the profession by something experi- 
ential, deeply moving, and real. Our 
call is deep, timeless, and connects 
us to those who came before us. Of 
course, as the years go by, it's easy to 
lose the spirit. As we learn our trade, 
we are forced to reconcile our high- 
est calling with the quotidian and the 
banal. Our experience teaches us that 
we can't afford thoughtful design. In- 
stead we learn to work quickly, create 
value for investors, keep the water out 
and the air in. But in light of the myr- 


We believe that 


iad challenges we face as ere sery 
a species and the inherent T 

environmental and human [1010300 
costs associated with our fosters V 


work, can we afford to 
build poorly? Our work as 
architects is connected to 
the greatest challenges of 
our time (social inequity, 
environmental degradation, 
and violence, for starters), and at the 
core of humanity's most difficult prob- 
lems is a crisis of the heart. 

As we meet our region's demand 
for more housing, architects must 
listen deeply to the call within that 
pushes us towards compassion, care, 
and beauty. Then we will be able to 
offer the thoughtfulness, insight, per- 
ception, and discernment worthy of 
our work. First, let's consider human 
dignity to create housing as an ex- 
pression of the community it serves. 
Maybe it's as fundamental as referring 


dual 


Seattle's Hillclimb Court 
boldly challenges housing 
and urban design conven- 
tions in Seattle's Pike Place 
Market neighborhood. 


Perspective 


our work as archi- 
tects and design- 


inspires 
10010 hu 
169 


to examples of work we 
admire, finding inspira- 
tion in the work of those 


ІШЕР 


who've done it well be- 
fore, and opening our 
minds to new modes of 
nan operation. Let's thank 

those who came before 

us with our best effort 

and consider what we 
hope to pass on. In doing so, let's 
abandon our desire for personal grat- 
ification and check our pride at the 
coatrack. Let's just show up each day 
and meet the day's challenge as best 
we can, doing what needs doing with 
passion and vigor. The work we pro- 
duce reflects our values whether we 
recognize them or not. @ 


George Gibbs is from the Pacific 
Northwest and an architect who 
practices at Mithun in Seattle. 
He loves spending time outside 
whenever possible and has a 
budding interest in Zen. 


Thank you to Gordon Walker, 

whose passion and thoughts on 
Seattle's built environment pro- 
vided inspiration for this article. 


All photos by George Gibbs 
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Designing Time 


Antiquarian Horology and the Meaning of Craft 


BY DANIELLE MCCLUNE | PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOE DAY 


Heritage and lineage. Celestial won- 
der. Mastery of craftmanship. In the 
age of “move fast and break things,” 
antiquarian horologist Brittany Nicole 
Cox operates on a different plane. Her 
work requires a return to principles 
and ideals often out of sync with the 
rapid innovation spinning just outside 
her Seattle studio door. 

Cox is one of perhaps a dozen 
people on the planet practicing anti- 
quarian horology—the conservation 
of historical clocks and the study of 
time. She's a true renaissance wom- 
an—a practitioner of mechanical en- 
gineering, watchmaking, automaton 
regenerating, ornamental turning, 
woodworking, silversmithing, black- 
smithing, gilding. She single-handedly 
runs every facet of her operation, Me- 
moria Technica. She leads a lecture 
series on horological conservation. 
She's a philosopher with a particular 
bent for epistemology. The list goes 
on, an esoteric collection 

Using many of the same tools and 
machines from centuries past, Cox 
will dissect years of hard work and 
materials, examine the mechanisms 
and metaphors of a beautifully craft- 
ed object, and slowly build it back 
up. Intrinsic to these instruments 
are ancient ruminations on the tilt of 
the planet, the power of the sun, dia- 
monds versus wood, weights versus 
springs. Gorgeous automatons dot 
the mechanical mayhem of her work- 
shop; birds chirp, dogs bark, music 
chimes without a single electrical 
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connection. Bellows and gears whir 
soundlessly and bring time to a be- 
witching halt, and an iPhone suddenly 
feels insubstantial by comparison. 
Inherent to her quest is the con- 
cept of time—how we design it, how 
we use it, how we revere and contend 
with it. Long ago, humans gazed up at 
the night sky and began to consider 
our place among the stars. That phil- 
osophical wonder evolved to the me- 
chanics of horology and eventually to 
where we are now—ever connected 


and in demand, our time a commod- 
ity owned by smart phones and digital 
calendars. Our meaning of being is 
getting lost in the cacophony and with 
it the toil and tenacity that defined 
modern time as we know it. 

Consider John Harrison. A carpen- 
ter by trade, he chased the 1714 Lon- 
gitude Act enacted during the reign 
of Queen Anne. The challenge was 
simple yet enormous: find an accurate 
way to measure longitude at sea. Har- 
rison experimented for 30 years, even- 


tually succeeding with the H4 sea 
watch and earning today’s equivalent 
of millions of dollars for his discovery. 
That a timekeeping device could be 
used to pinpoint longitudinal position 
was the big breakthrough—design 
rooted in science. It changed the 
course of navigation, commerce, and 
exploration the world over. Beyond 
that, the sheer craft of Harrison's work 
is staggering by today's standards. His 
creations were elaborate and curated, 
the materials painstakingly sourced. 


This is what Cox strives to conserve 
Not just the romance of antiquity, but 
the power of its influence. The imag- 
ination and heart behind the objects 
that measure the turn of our world. 

Cox's study of rare, beautiful, and 
rather important things is a critical 
mirror for design in 2018. Where Sili- 
con Valley demands innovation at a 
break-neck pace, rarely examining 
the inundation of apps, bots, social 
networks, and devices left in its wake, 
Cox is reaching for a return to indis- 


pensable creation and the pursuit of 
preservation. 

Perhaps you've heard: Moore's 
Law is dead. The rate of computation- 
al enhancement that drove the past 
50 years of advancement is at its apex. 
We're coming up on something here— 
some cliff that drops us into quantum 
computing, artificial intelligence, and 
a new age of rapid design. 

Where does that leave conserva- 
tion and craft? It might be time to slow 
down rather than speed ahead. If w 


Perspective 


want our attention back, want to feel 
like we're truly creating something 
substantial, want to focus and take 
care and make beautiful things, we 
need to look to creators like Cox who 
care deeply about what we're carrying 
forward. This is the moment to consid- 
er the legacy of design. + 


Inherent to her 
quest is the con- 
cept of time—how 
we design it, how 
we USE it, how We 
revere and con- 
tend with it 


Danielle McClune is a writer 
at Microsoft and an expert 
wanderer. She hails from the 
Midwest and feels passion 
ate about thunderstorms 


Photos by Joe Day 
(Instagram: @joeday) 
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Your expert partner for crafted timberwork. 


For over 28 years architects and designers have trusted us 
to craft extraordinary homes, buildings and timber details. 


CASCADE 
JOINERY 


Visit CascadeJoinery.com or phone John Miller at 425.212.2219 


Visual Ink 


BY KING KHAZM 


‘Manifest my situations from my imagination 
visual ink plots from pain and preservation 


from plight to grace, my space expands time 


` “and grind from darkened clouds through rhymes | shine. 


This difference was a hindrance but through due diligence 


| persevered, my fears and hatred ` 

lifted, now halfway out the matrix 

| find in my mind the fitted S beyond design. d 
My temple be the crown, wheelchair be the throne 
| project and elevate, deep within the dome. қ 
Astral- -planing acros everything known 


missing pieces from my history is mystery from eons ago 


before relocation and world war, before 


feudal law my ancients united more 


Kofun-era tombs for the leaders in tune 


with new teachings Confucius, Tao and Buddhist 


philosophical views with spirituality conducive . e . 


through meditations > 
lcan see the future 


, unanswered confusien turn’conclusive 


. ` with each strike that | write 


sound beéomes louder ' 


the heaven sky fills with meteor showers 
Kabuki scenes reveal lifetimes i in hours 
something releases from the inner to the outer * 


my physical is minuscule and now I'm in power. + 


End Note 


END NOTE 


King Khazm is a multifac- 
eted artist and community 
organizer who has become 
a prominent figure in 

the hip-hop community 
within Seattle and around 
the world. He serves as 
executive director of 206 
Zulu, steward of the historic 
Washington Hall, and is 

a member of the Seattle 
Disability Commission. Also 
read his piece *The Central" 
on page 44. 
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BUILD 


Mala Toth 


CONSTRUCTION 


Builder: Schultz | Miller Architect: Jeb Thornburg of Indigo 


DEFINITIVE has offered the finest in audio, video and automation solutions for 43-years. You 
can count on our team of professionals for advice, system design, and life-long support. 


We'd enjoy learning more about your project. 
visit us at definitive.com | design center (425) 289-2318 


Definitive 


MUSIC & MOVIE SYSTEMS | HOME AUTOMATION | LIGHTING CONTROL 


